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Her mother was a student of Oriental literature
and religions. One of her brothers, Earl How-
ell Reed [q.v.~\, became an etcher of note. Both
parents were resolved that Myrtle should be a
writer and reared her with that purpose steadily
in view. She received, however, only a super-
ficial education and never moved in literary
society. After graduating- in 1893 from the West
Division High School in Chicago, where she
was editor of the school paper, she became a
free-lance journalist and magazine writer in
her native city and in New York, but for six
years she published nothing over her own name.
Her Love Letters of a Musician (1899), which
she wrote with characteristic speed in the course
of five hectic days, hit the popular taste, and
was followed by Later Love Letters of a Musi-
cian (1900) and The Spinster Book (1901)-
Adding a thin strain of narrative to her medi-
tations on romantic love, she produced a short
novel, Lavender and Old Lace (1902), which
belongs to publishing, if not to literary, history.
It was an instantaneous success and went
through forty printings during the nine years of
her career. Her popularity, thus established,
suffered no diminution: her faculty for turning
romantic day-dreams into deftly written novels
of sentiment made her the most widely read and
well remunerated authoress of her decade. Her
subsequent volumes, issued by her publisher
in a dainty format with lavender casing and
profuse rubrication, were: Pickaback Songs
(1903); The Shadow of Victory; A Romance
of Fort Dearborn (1903) ; The Master's Violin
(1904); The Book of Clever Beasts (1904);
At the Sign of the Jack o*Lantern (1905); A
Spinner in the Sun (1906) ; Love Affairs of Lit-
erary Men (1907); Flower of the Dusk (1908) ;
Old Rose and Silver (1909) ; Sonnets of a- Lover
(1910); and Master of the Vineyard (1910).
In 1905, under the pen-name of Olive Green,
she published What to Have for Breakfast,
which was so successful that it became the first
of ten cookbooks. Two volumes, A Weaver of
Dreams (1911) and The Myrtle Reed Year
Book (1911) were in the press when she died,
and four others were issued afterward.

Myrtle Reed was of medium height, with dark
hair and eyes, physically robust, and more than
a little corpulent. She took a craftsman's pride
in her writing and left several accounts of her
habits of composition (e.g., "How Myrtle Reed
Writes Books," Chicago Record-Herald, Feb.
24, 1907), When ready to write a novel, she
would isolate herself from her friends and fam-
ily, often going to a hotel in a distant city, and
work at high nervous tension for four, five, or
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six weeks, completing her manuscript in that
time. She had a rollicking sense of humor, was
a loyal friend and daughter, and, though a free
spender, managed her business affairs well. Her
longing for affection was as apparent in her life
as in her writings. On Oct. 22, 1906, she mar-
ried James Sydney McCullough, an Irish-Cana-
dian real-estate salesman then resident in Chi-
cago. They were hopelessly incompatible, but
she tried to conceal her misery from herself and
her intimates until her mind collapsed under the
strain and she ended her life with an over-dose
of a sleeping powder.

[M. B. Powell, biog. intro. to The Myrtle Reed Year
Book (1911) and foreword to Happy Women (1913);
The Books of Myrtle Reed: Prise Review Competition
CG. P. Putnam's Sons, 1909) ; E. S. Colson and N. B.
Carson, Myrtle Reed (1911); Who's Who in America,
1910-11; Publishers' Weekly3 Aug. 26, Sept. 23, 1911;
Chicago Daily Tribune, Aug. 19, 21, 1911; Chicago
Daily News, Aug. 18, 19, 20, 1911; information from
personal acquaintances.]                                Q_ jj. G.

REED, RICHARD CLARK (Jan. 24, 1851-
July 9, 1925), Presbyterian clergyman, profes-
sor of theology, and author, was born near Sod-
dy, Hamilton County, Tenn., the son of James
Landrum Reed, also a Presbyterian minister and
a contributor to religious papers. His mother,
Elizabeth Jane, was the daughter of Maj. Robert
Clark McRee, a native of Mecklenburg County,
N. C., grandson of Rev. Alexander Craighead,
and a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church.
Upon her death Richard, at the age of two years,
was taken to live in the home of Major McRee,
whose wife had previously died. Thus his grand-
father became a large factor in the molding of
the boy's life. During his early days he worked
on his grandfather's farm and attended a local
school. In 1873 he graduated from King Col-
lege, Bristol, Tenn., with distinction, and in
1876, from Union Theological Seminary in Vir-
ginia. Shortly afterwards he was licensed to
preach by the Presbytery of Knoxville, and in
September 1876 he was ordained by the Pres-
bytery of Memphis. On Oct. 17 of the same year
he was married to Mary Cantey Venable of
Farmville, Va.; two daughters and three sons
were born of this marriage.

For twenty years after his ordination he was
a pastor, serving the following Presbyterian
churches: Charlotte Court House, Va. (1877-
85); Franklin, Tenn. (1885-89); Second
Church, Charlotte, N. C. (1889-92) ; and Wood-
land Street Church, Nashville, Tenn. (1892-
98). In 1898 he became professor of church his-
tory and polity in Columbia Theological Sem-
inary, Columbia, S. C., and held that position
until his death. He took a leading part in the
removal of the institution to Atlanta, but died
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